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make out of it for diplomatic ends, even in face of minor differences between the two Governments. But the one thing that Frenchmen saw in 1910 and 1911, with an almost supernatural clearness, after the ominous events in Central Europe and the Middle East, was that for France to remain France, England must not cease to be England. When even a Lord Curzon expressed the hope of settling such a question as that of Muscat by an appeal to sentiment, the French wondered if the businesslike and level-headed England against which they had fought on a hundred battlefields, the England with which they fancied they had come to terms, had suddenly vanished from the map. They saw in such a fact as this, as they saw in the rhythm of the humanitarian Sabbat to which in 1911 all England seemed to be dancing, the evidence of British insularity, the sign of England's ignorance as to the strategic conditions governing European politics, the apparently hopeless confirmation of the phrase which George Meredith often used to the present writer: " England's political intelligence runs to horns." And when the Secretary for War sought to drive Field-Marshal Lord Roberts into a corner, by his witty but futile assertion that Lord Roberts was insisting upon preparing for the " logically possible " instead of for the " reasonably probable/' Frenchmen asked themselves in what Teutonic world of mediaeval scholasticism that Minister had acquired his dialectics.1
1 Some months later, in November 1912, Viscount Haldane, then Lord Chancellor, rebuked Lord Roberts for being ignorant of strategy, accusing him of overlooking the fact that England's safety depended on command of the sea. This rebuke fell from the lips of the man who, some years before, had spoken of a " whole nation springing to arms on war being declared and nobly preparing to submit itself to six months' training in order to meet the invading foe." The date chosen by Lord Haldane for his rebuke was the eve of the day when Turkey agreed to begin negotiations for peace after a war that had lasted only six weeks, and had driven her troops under the walls of Constantinople.